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matter of education there is a tendency to attribute far too much
of effect to outside and expensive environment and to ky too
little stress on heredity and the traditions of the family. . . ."
(Italics inserted.)

The intervention of the deity in this paragraph suggests that it is
intended as a pious reflection rather than the rdisclosure of a
scientific discovery. Dr. Whetham and his wife temper their
Darwinism by the admission that the "ablest and strongest" do
not always survive an examination.

The policy of competitive examination, when driven to excess,
has resulted in closing partially the doors of various honourable
professions to those who in due course of time would have been
best fitted to excel in them. During the last two centuries die
landed and official classes could be certain of obtaining for many
of their sons posts in which, at all events, a living wage was
secure. Now the posts are filled by competitive examination from
a wider sphere. . . .

The Whethams sum up the eugenic diagnosis of the national
educational problem in the following passage:

Our public and elementary schools have been much to blame,
the one in that they failed to modify the type of education to
suit the altering conditions of national life, the other that they
tended to depreciate manual activity and craftsmanship, and over-
supplied the ranks of the clerks and penmen. The great public
schools go on training their boys chiefly in classics and ancient
literature, when the demand has been for men of science, for
economists, engineers, and scientific agriculturalists, of the same
class and breeding as the men supplied by the public schools.
The classically trained men have difficulty in finding openings in after
life, owing to their type of education. The men educated scientifically
in schools of other types are often rejected because their heredity and
training leave them unfit to deal with men, especially with workmen,
foreigners, and natives. Moreover, from the employers point of view,
they ofien lack the guarantee of character and the untuitive sense of
masterfulness that are the usual concomitants of the man of good
. . * . (Italics inserted.)